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ABSTRACT 

Through the Section 41, State Bilingual Education 
program and the E.C.I. A. Chapter 1, Migrant Education program, 
Saginaw public schools provide supplemental instruction and 
specialized services in 24 elementary and 6 secondary schools. In 
1990-91, the bilingual program served 773 students, mostly Hispanic 
and some Laotian, while the migrant program served 749 children of 
migrant workers. Because these student populations overlap, the two 
progreuns operate as one. Product evaluation of the programs focused 
on student test performance. Students in grades 1-12 were pre- and 
post-test with the California Achievement Tests on a spring to spring 
basis. The local performance standard for the program was that 
post-test mean normal-curve-equivalent scores for each grade would 
improve over pre-test scores. For the bilin^'ual program, the 
performance standard was attained by 58-75% of grade levels in basic 
and advanced reading and mathematics skills. For the migrant progrcun, 
the performance standard was attained by 50% of grade levels in basic 
and advanced reading skills, 33% in basic mathematics skills, and 58% 
in advanced mathematics skills. The performance standard was attained 
in all areas by grades 3, 5, 8, and 12 in the bilingual program, and 
by grade 3 in the migrant ijrogram. Recommendations are made for 
improving the programs. Appendices contain identification and 
eligibility procedures for program participants, enrollment and test 
scores by grade and school, and a paper by H. M. Levin on accelerated 
schools as a strategy for at-risk students. (SV) 
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PROCRAM DESCRIPTION 

The Section 41, State Bilingual Education program and the EtCI.A. 
Chapter 1, Migrant Education program are programs designed to meet the special 
educational needs of State Bilr.ngual and Migrant students in the School 
District of the City of Saginaw. These programs were operated by the school 
^ district during the 1990-91 school yef 

The State Bilingual and Migrant programs operated at 24 e lementaries, 
four junior highs, and both high schools. (See Appendix A for the number of 
State Bilingual/Migrant students participating by building as of October 22, 
1990 and January 14, 1991 computer runs prior to February tracking). Instruc- 
tion was provided primarily on a pull-out basis, with each student receiving 
approximately thirty minutes of supplemental instruction per week, 

STATE BILINGUAL PROGRAM 

The State Bilingual program served approximately 773 students during the 
1990-91 school year. The vast majority of the students were Hispanic, with a 
small number of Laotian students completing the program population. 

Instruction was provided to K-6 students in reading* Students in grades 
7-12 also received instruction in the basic skills, as well as counseling and 
support services • 

MIGRANT PROGRAM 

The Migrant program provided supplemental reading instruction for the 
children of Migrant workers. A total of 749 students 10-12 participated In the 
program* 

The Bilingual program served students whose primary language was other 
than English, or who came from a home environment where a language other than 
Eng' ' was regularly used. The Migrarc Education program served students 
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whose families follow the crops or fishing industry for a livelihood, and as a 
result the students have experienced educational discontinuity, Although the 
pro-gram philosophies differ, the student populations overlap because, in most 
circumstances, a student in the Migrant program comes from an environment 
where English was not the primary language spoken in the home. In view of 
this fact, these two programs operate as one, the staff serving the students 
were the same, and all materials and activities were shared by the programs. 
(See Appendix B for a complete description of the students eligibility 
criteria, ) 

Both process and product evaluations were undertaken for the State 
Bilingual and Migrant programs. This year's process evaluation was accom- 
plished by a 16-item questionnaire that focused on the following: I) combined 
operational aspects; 2) Migrant specific operational details from the program 
proposal; 3) Bilingual specific operational details from the program 
proposals, and 4) suggestions for program improvement related to both 
-^ograms All 13 staff members received the questionnaire at the Friday, 
February I, 1991 staff meeting. Respondents were to return the completed 
questionnaire no later than February 8, 1991, The results of these process 
surveys (N=13) were presented in a separate report published and disseminated 
earlier in the year. 

The product evaluation, which is the focus of this report, addresses the 
results of student test performance. The California Achievement Tests (CAT) 
Form E and F normed the Spring of 1985 served as the evaluation instruments 
for grades K-12 (Form E for all grades except grades 9 and 10), This was the 
twelfth year that norm referenced tests approved by the Michigan Department of 
Education were used for program evaluation. The locally adopted performance 
standard used to evaluate program success was that: mean post-test normal 




curve equivalent (NCE) scores will evidence improvement over pre-test NCE 
scores. Attainment of this standard means that student rates of learning have 
exceeded their normal rates. The reader should bear in mind that most of 
these students have not learned at normal rates in the past. 
• Students in grades K-12 were pre- and post-tested with the CAT on a 

spring-to-spring basis to determine their achievement in reading and raathe*' 
matics as required by the funding sources. A new feature this year is the 
inclusion of advanced skills for reading (reading comprehension scores) and 
mathematics (mathematics concepts and application scores) in the product 
evaluation review. These two subtests are part of the total reading or 
mathematics scores. As in past evaluation reports, the total reading and 
total mathematics scores will serve as the measure of basic skills progress* 
All testing was performed on-level, that is, students took a test at a level 
of difficulty appropriate for their grade. 

This is the second year that the product evaluation was further refined 
to look specifically at the elementary level (grades 1-6) reading 
comprehension objectives instructed over the course of the programs. These 
reading objectives, which are measured on the CAT, are stated in the chart 
below. The chart gives the grade(s) at which they are taught/measured. 

1 
I 
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GRADE 



LITERAL COMPREHENSION 
33 Stated Main Idea 

The student will identify the 
main idea stated in a passagiB* 

INFERENTIAL COMPREHENSION 

36 Central Thought 

The student will infer the central 
thought of a passage, such as the 
main idea, the author's purpose or 
viewpoint, or the tone or mood. 

37 Interpreting Events 

The student will interpret a passage 
by drawing conclusions, identifying 
cause and effect relationships, or 
predicting outcomes • 

CRITICAL COMPREHENSION 
39 Writing Techniques 

The student will interpret figura- 
tive or persuasive language or 
interpret structural techniques of 
writing • 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



The locally agreed upon standard was that program participants will equal 
or exceed districts-wide Spring, 1990 tnasteLy levels on these selected CAT 
reading objectives (see Appendix C for the specific mastery levels by objec- 
tive and grade) . 
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PRODUCT EVALUATION RESULTS 



Overall achieveraent results in reading and mathematics for basic as well 
as advanced skills will be presented for each program* Grade level results by 
subject area for each program will be presented and discussed* Finally the 
combined results of the two programs will be presented relative to the ele- 
raentary reading comprehension objectives specified earlier. Wh ere relatively 
few students were tested at any grade level and for a building, the results 
should be viewed with caution* 



OVERALL ACHIEVEMENT FOR STATE BILINGUAL 
Reading Basic Skills 

Table 1 below contains the grade level results for the State Bilingual 
program in basic reading skills* 



TABLE K ATTAINMENT OF THE PERFORMANCE STANDARD* IN TOTAL READING 
(BASIC SKILLS) IN TERMS OF NORMAL CURVE EQUIVALENT (NCE) 
FOR STATE BILINGUAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS TESTED 
SPRING TO SPRING, GRADES 1-12, 1990-9K 







No rmal 


Curve Equivalent 




Grade 


Number of 






Mean 


Perforraance 




Students 


Pre 


Post 


Gain/ 


Standard* 




Tested 


Mean 


Mean 


Loss 


At tained 


1 


178 


43.4 


42.9 


-0.5 


No 


2 


97 


45.0 


45.5 


0.5 


Yes 


3 


15 


36.0 


41.6 


5.6 


Yes 


4 


17 


38.8 


L7,0 


-1.8 


No 


5 


15 


37.6 


40.2 


2.6 


Yes 


6 


9 


38,3 


37.2 


-I. I 


No 


7 


24 


32.7 


31.9 


-0.8 


No 


8 


20 


31.0 


33.9 


2.9 


Yes 


9 


19 


32.8 


40.1 


7,3 


Yes 


10 


9 


34.3 


35.2 


0.9 


Yes 


11 


2 


20.5 


22.5 


2.0 


Yes 


12 


4 


39.2 


43.2 


4.0 


Yes 



*Post-test normal curve equivalent (NCE) scor" will evidence improvement over 
pre-test NCE score. 
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Students in grades 2, 3, 5, and 8-12 demonstrated positive NCE gains be- 
tween 0«5 to 7*3 NCE units. Students in grades 1, 4, 6, and 7 did not attain 
the standard. Thus eight of the 12 (66.7%) grades attained the performance 
standard In basic reading skills. 

Reading^ Advanced Skills 

Table 2 below contains the results by grade for State Bilingual parti- 
cipants advanced reading skills. 

TABLE 2. ATTAINMENT OF THE PERFORMANCE STANDARD* FOR READING 
COMPREHENSION (ADVANCED SKILLS) IN NORMAL CURVE EQUIVALENT 
(NCE) SCORES FOR STATE BILINGUAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS 





SPRING TO SPRING, 


GRADES 


1-12, 1990- 


-91. 








No rma 1 


Curve Equivalent 




Grade 


Number of 






Mean 


Performance 




Students 


Pre 


Post 


Cain/ 


Standard''' 




Tested 


Mean 


Mean 


Loss 


Attained 


1 


178 


46.] 


44.7 


-1.4 


No 


2 


97 


46.5 


47.5 


1.0 


Yes 


3 


15 


39.1 


45.2 


6.1 


Yes 


4 


17 


41.2 


38.6 


-2.6 


No 


5 


15 


39.5 


43.7 


4.2 


Yes 


6 


9 


39. 7 


43.1 


3.4 


Yes 


7 


24 


39.0 


36.2 


-2.8 


No 


8 


20 


37.9 


41.5 


3.6 


Yes 


9 


19 


37.2 


44.0 


6.8 


Yes 


10 


9 


38.3 


39.4 


1. 1 


Yes 


11 


2 


33.0 


26.0 


-7.0 


No 


12 


4 


43.2 


49.2 


6.0 


Yes 



*Post-test normal curve equivalent (NCE) score will evidence improvement over 
pre-test NCE score. 



As can be seen in Table 2 above, students in grades 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10 
and 12 demonstrated positiv-e NCE gains from UO to 6*8 NCE units. State 
Bilingual students in grades 1, 4, 7 and 11 did not attain the standard and 
demonstrated losses between --UA and -7,0 NCE units in advanced reading skills. 
Overall, eight of the 12 (66,7%) grades attained the performance standard in 

6 
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advanced rea-^lng skills. 



Matheaatlcs Basic Skills 

Grade level results are presented In Table 3 below. 



TABLE 3. ATTAINMENT OF THE PERFOBNANCE STANDARD* IN TOTAL MATHEMATICS 
(BASIC SKILLS) IN TERMS OF NORMAL CURVE EQUIVALENT (NCE) SCORES 
FOR STATE BILINGUAL PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS TESTED SPRING TO 
SPRING, GRADE 2-12, 1990-91. 







Normal 


Curve Equivalent 




Grade 


Number of 






Mean 


Performance 




Students 


Pre 


Post 


Gain/ 


Standard* 




Tested 


Mean 


Mean 


LubS 


Attained 


2 


97 


56.0 


54.5 


-1.5 


No 


3 


16 


46.2 


55.3 


9.1 


Yes 


4 


17 


37.0 


40. 1 


3. 1 


Yes 


5 


16 


46.8 


54.5 


7.7 


Yes 


6 


9 


39.4 


51.3 


11.9 


Yes 


7 


24 


45.0 


40.3 


-4,7 


No 


8 


20 


46. 1 


43.9 


-2.2 


No 


9 


19 


38.3 


43.4 


5.1 


Yes 


10 


16 


45.6 


43.3 


-2.3 


No 


11 


2 


46.0 


48.0 


2.0 


Yes 


12 


3 


53.0 


57.3 


4,3 


Yes 



^Post-test normal curve equivalent (NCE) score will evidence improvement over 
pre-test NCE score. 



Students tested met the performance standard for advanced mathematics 
skills at all grades except 2, 7> 8 and 10» Sixth grade students demonstrated 
the greatest positive NCE gain of 11.9 NCE units while eleventh graders had the 
smallest positive gain of 2.0 NCE points. Overall, seven of the 12 (58.3%) 
grades attained the performance standard. 
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Nathenatlcs Advanced Skills 



Table 4 below presents grade level results for State Bilingual participants 
in advanced mathematics skills. 



TABLE 4. ATTAINMENT OF THE PERFORMANCE STANDARD* FOR MATHEMATICS 
CONCEPTS AND APPLICATIONS (ADVANCED SKILLS) IN NORMAL CURVE 
EQUIVALENT (NCE) SCORES FOR STATE BILINGUAL PROGRAM 
PARTICIPANTS TESTED SPRING TO SPRING. 
GRADES 1-12. 1990-9 J. 







No rma 1 


Curve Equivalent 




Grade 


Number of 






Mean 


Pe rf ormance 




Students 


Pre 


Post 


Gain/ 


Standard* 




Tested 


Mean 


Mean 


Loss 


Attained 


1 


177 


45.4 


51.2 


5.8 


Ye.s 


2 


97 


56.8 


54.7 


•-2.1 


No 


3 


16 


42.5 


48.8 


6.3 


Yes 


4 


17 


36.5 


38.4 


1.9 


Yes 


5 


16 


42.6 


49.6 


7.0 


Yes 


6 


9 


38.1 


46.6 


8.5 


Yes 


7 


24 


42.2 


37.4 


^4.8 


No 


8 


20 


42.8 


40.5 


-2.3 


No 


9 


19 


37.8 


43.8 


6.0 


Yes 


10 


16 


43.1 


43.3 


0.2 


Yes 


1 1 


2 


35.5 


43.0 


7.5 


Yes 


12 


3 


48.3 


55.0 


6.7 


Yes 



*Post test normal curve equivalent (NCE) score will evidence improvement over 
pre test NCE score* 



Students on the mathematics concepts and applications subtest attained the 
performance standard in all grades except grade 2 7 and 8. Sixf;h grade 
students demonstrated the greatest positive gain ol 8%5 NCE units and the tenth 
graders showed the smallest positive gain of 0.2 NCE units. Overall nine of 
the 12 (75%) grades attained the performance standard. 
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OVERALL ACttlKVKMEliT FOR MIGRANT 



Reading Baaic Skills 

Grade level results for Migrant students are presented in Table 5 below. 



TABLE 5. ATTAINMENT OF THE PERFORMANCE STANDARD* IN TOTAL READING (BASIC 
SKILLS) IN TERMS OF NORMAL CURVE EQUIVALENT (NCE) SCORES FOR 
MIGRANT PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS TESTED SPRING TO SPRING, 

GRADES 1-12, 1990-91. 







Normal Curve Equivalent 




Grade 


Number of 






Mean 


Performance 




Students 


Pre 


Post 


Cain/ 


Standard* 




Tested 


Mean 


Mean 


Loss 


Attained 


1 


88 


41.4 


43.4 


2.0 


Yes 


2 


57 


38.5 


40.7 


2.2 


Yes 


3 


46 


46.9 


48.9 


2.0 


Yes 


4 


51 


44.4 


43.0 


-1.4 


No 


5 


55 


42.8 


41.1 


-1.7 


No 


6 


46 


42.6 


41.7 


-0.9 


No 


7 


41 


39.3 


J5.5 


-3.8 


No 


8 


39 


40.5 


40.9 


0.4 


Yes 


9 


37 


43.1 


42.8 


-0.3 


No 


10 


15 


37.7 


33.7 


-4.0 


No 


11 


6 


39.8 


38.5 


-1.3 


No 


12 


9 


43.8 


47.0 


3.2 


Yes 



*Post-test normal curve equivalent (NCE) score will 'vidence improvement over 
pre-test NCE score. 



Students tested obtained the performance standard at grades I, 2, 3, 7, b 
and 12. Grades 4, 5, 6, 9, 10 and II failed to meet the standard. Thus, six of 
12 (50%) grades attained the performance for basic reading skills. 
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Reading Advanced Skills 

Table 6 below presents grade level results for Migrant students in advanced 
reading skills. 



TABLE 6. ATTAINMENT OF THE PERFORMANCE STANDARD* FOR READING COMPREHENSION 
(ADVANCED SKILLS) IN NORMAL CUkY£ EQUIVALENT (NCE) SCORES FOR 
MIGRANT PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS NESTED SPRING TO SPRING, 

GRADES 1-12, 1990-91. 







Normal 


Curve Equivalent 




Grade 


Number of 






Mean 


Performance 




Students 


Pre 


Post 


Gain/ 


Standard* 




Tested 


Mean 


Mean 


Loss 


Attained 


1 


87 


45.4 


45.4 


0.0 


No 


2 


57 


39.8 


43.8 


4.0 


Yes 


3 


46 


50.8 


51.0 


0.2 


Yes 


4 


51 


45.9 


45.6 


-0.3 


No 


5 


55 


43.3 


43.7 


0.4 


Yes 


6 


46 


45.3 


46.2 


0.9 


Yes 


7 


41 


43.0 


36.9 


-6.1 


No 


8 


39 


44.3 


43.5 


-0.8 


No 


9 


37 


44.5 


45.6 


1.1 


Yes 


10 


15 


38.6 


35.6 


-3.0 


No 


11 


6 


47.8 


45.6 


-2.2 


No 


12 


9 


46.4 


47.7 


1.3 


Yes 



*Post-test normal curve equivalent (NCE) score will evidence improvement over 
pre-test NCE score. 



Migrant students attained the performance standard in all grades except 1, 
4, 7, 8, 10 and 11. The greatest positive gain of 4.0 NCE units occurred in 
grade 2 and the smallest gain was observed in grade 3 of 0.2 NCE units. 
Overall, six of 12 (50%) attained the performance standard in advanced reading 
skills. * 
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Hatheuatlcs Basic Skills 



Grade level r"'sults are presented in Table 7 below. 



TABLE 7. ATTAINMENT OF THE PERFORMANCE STANDARD* IN TOTAL MATHEMATICS 
(BASIC SKILLS) IN TERMS OF NORMAL CURVE EQUIVALENT (NCE) SCORES FOR 
MIGRANT PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS TESTED SPRING TO SPRING, 

GRADES 2-12. 1990-91. 







No rmal 


Curve Equivalent 




Grade 


Number of 






Mean 


Pe rf ormance 




Students 


Pre 


Post 


Gain/ 


Standard'* 




Tested 


Mean 


Mean 


Loss 


Attained 


2 


56 


55.5 


54.5 


-1.0 


No 


3 


46 


54.8 


56.8 


2.0 


Yes 


4 


51 


52.3 


49.8 


-2.5 


No 


5 


55 


50.9 


54.5 


3.6 


Yes 


6 


46 


52.9 


57.2 


4.3 


Yes 


7 


40 


53.3 


40.8 


-12.5 


No 


8 


38 


50.9 


46.8 


-4.1 


No 


9 


35 


51.6 


51.4 


-0.2 


No 


10 


27 


48. 7 


47.0 


-1.7 


No 


11 


6 


46.8 


51.0 


4.2 


Yes 


12 


5 


52.0 


51.6 


-0.4 


No 



*Post^test normal curve equivalent (NCE) score will evidence improvement over 
pre-test NCE score. 



Students tested obtained the performance standard at grades 3, 5, 6 and 11. 
Overall, four of the twelve grades (33.3%) attained the performance standard. 
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Matheaatlcs Advanced Skills 

Grade level results for Migrant students are presented in Table 8 below in 
the area of advanced mathematics skills # 

TABLE 8. ATTAINMENT OF THE PERFORMANCE STANDARD* FOR MATHEMATICS CONCEPTS 
AND APPLICATIONS (ADVANCED SKILLS) IN NORMAL CURVE EQUIVALENT 
(NCE) SCORES FOR MIGRANT PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS TESTED 





SPRING TO SPRING, 


GRADES 


1-12. 1990- 


91, 








No rmal 


Curve Equivalent 




Grade 


Number of 






Mean 


Performance 




btuaents 


- - — 

rr e 


Post 


Cain/ 


St andard** 




Tested 


Mean 


Mean 


Loss 


Attained 


1 


86 


42.7 


54.3 


1 1 .6 


Yes 


2 


56 


52.5 


54.3 


1.8 


Yes 


3 


46 


55.4 


56.7 


1.3 


Yes 


4 


51 


51.7 


49.3 


-2.4 


No 


5 


55 


49.3 


53.0 


3.7 


Yes 


6 


46 


48.8 


53.0 


4.2 


Yes 


7 


40 


50.5 


41.2 


-9.3 


No 


8 


38 


51.2 


47.5 


-3.7 


No 


9 


35 


50.6 


49.3 


-1.3 


No 


10 


27 


43.2 


44.4 


-3.8 


No 


11 


6 


39.8 


52,0 


12.2 


Yes 


12 


5 


52.2 


53,0 


0.8 


Yes 



*Post test normal curve (equivalent (NCE) score will evidence improvement over 
pre-test NCE score. 



Migrant participants obtained the performance standard in all grades except 
4, 7, 8> 9 and 10* Overall, seven of 12 (58*3%) grades attained the performance 
standard in the advanced mathematics area. 
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OVERALL ACHIEVKMEHT FOR STATE BILINGUAL AMD MIGRANT PROGRAMS 

Table 9 bel-^w presents in summary form the attainment of the performance 
standard by program, subject, and grade* As these data indicate, the State 
Bilingual students attained the performance standard in grades 3, 5, 8 and 12 in 
both subjects for both basic and advanced skills. The Migrant program attained 
the performance standard in grade 3 in both subjects for both basic and advanced 
skills. Overall the State Bilingual program seemed slightly more effective in 
basic/advanced mathematics with 69.6% (16 of 23) grades attaining the standard 
than in basic/advanced reading with 66.7% (16 of 24). The Migrant program 
showed equal performance in mathematics with 45.8% (11 of 24) grade attainments 
as well as in reading with 47.8% (11 of 23) grades attaining the standard. 
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TABLE 9. ATTAINMENT ° STATUS* FOR BASIC AND ADVANCED SKILLS IN 
READING AND MATHEMATICS BT PROGRAM BT GRADE, 1990-91. 



CD Arc 


STATE 


BILItCUAL 


MIGRANr 


LCiVCiL 








! 












Reading 


Mathanatlcs 


Reading 


Mathanatlcs 




Basic 


Mvanced 


Basic 


Advanced 


Basic 


Advanced 


Basic 


Advanced 


1 
1 


Nd 


No 


— 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


- 


Yes 


2 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


3 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


4 


No 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


N3 


No 


No 


No 


5 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


lb 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


6 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Ito 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


7 


No 


No 


Nd 


No 


Ito 


No 


No 


No 


8 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


tb 


No 


9 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Ito 


Yes 


lb . 


No 


10 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


N3 


No 


No 


No 


11 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


N3 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


12 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


lb 


Yes 


■ Total** 


















Yes 


8 (66.77.) 


8 (66.7%) 


7 (63.6%) 


9 (75.0%) 


5 (41.7%) 


6 (50.0%) 


4 (36.4%) 


7 (58.3%) 


Ito 


4 (33.3%) 


4 (33.3%) 


4 (36.4%) 


3 (25.0%) 


7 (58.3%) 


6 (50.0%) 


7 (63.6%) 


5 (41.7%) 



*A "yes" attainment status means the average post-test NCE score was greater 
than the average pre-test NCE score* 
**Total frequency distribution of attainment of performance by subject/ skill, 
program, and grade* 



The achievement results, which have been presented, were also tabulated by 
building. These data are presented in Appendix D# 
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OBJECTIVE LEVEL ACUIEVEMERT FOR STATE BILINGUAL AMD HIGRAMT PROGR^S 



Table 10 below presents the attainment level of the performance criterion for 
the elementary reading comprehension objectives by grade, 

TABIE 10. SmUBS CP TS FESGENT OP 1990-91 SIAK BILIHaML/MlCBAlir 
SIUDENIS BY GBAIS ARAJHING SELfiClED CtS READING GBJBCnVES AS 
OCMPABED TO AC8BQ) UPON CRrDSRION PBR (SMS I£VEU* 









READING OBJECTIVE 






NUMBER 
TESTED 


33 Stated Main Idea**/ 
36 Central Thought 


37 Interpreting 
Events 


39 Writing 
Techniques 






Criteria 1990-91 
% % 


Criteria 
Achieved? 


Criteria 1990-91 
% % 


Criteria 
Achieved? 


Criteria 1990-91 
% % 


Criteria 
Achieved? 


1 


185 


27 


38 


Yes 


26 


28 


Yes 


NA*** NA 


NA 


2 


141 


56 


53 


No 


59 


58 


No 


NA NA 


NA 


3 


67 


60 


74 


Yes 


63 


68 


Yes 


NA NA 


NA 


4 


72 


31 


23 


No 


34 


48 


Yes 


28 8 


No 


5 


65 


48 


44 


No 


50 


41 


No 


36 34 


No 


6 


55 


48 


49 


Yes 


58 


56 


No 


31 29 


No 



*State Bilingual /Migrant progran participants will equal or exceed agreed upon mastery levels per grade* 

(See Appendix C for neno establishing NCE mastery criteria*) 
**Objective 33 (stated main idea) applies only to grade one and Objective 36 (central thought) is appli- 
cable to grades two throu^ six* 
**^NA Not Applicable* 



As these data indicate, the combined program participants attained the 
district-wide criteria across all objectives measured in first and third grades* 
The criteria was partially attained in grades 4 and 6 (1 of 3 objectives; 33*3t 
and 1 of 3 object ives 33 *3% respectively)* Participants failed to show mastery 
at district-wide attainment criteria for any of the objectives at grades 2 and 5* 
Overall the State Bilingual/Migrant students across all reading objectives showed 
40*0% (6 of 15) of them attaining the district-wide criteria* 




Failure to attain the district-wide criterion ranged from -1% (grade 2 - Objective 
37 lunerpreting Events) to -20% (grade 4 - Objective 39 Writing Techniques)* See 
Appendix E for the objective attainment results by building and grade. 
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SUMMARY 



The 1990-91 school year was the twelfth year that students in the State 
Bilingual and Migrant programs v.^ere assessed in reading and mathematics, using 
a norm referenced test. This is the fifth year that the new Cali fornia 
Achievement Test (CAT) Form E/F normed in the Spring of 1985 has been used for 
program evaluation purposes. 

The locally adopted performance standard for the overall program was that 
grade level post-test mean NCE scores would evidence improvement over pre-test 
scores • 

The State Bilingual results show an increase from the previous year in the 
percent of grade levels meeting the performance standard in both reading and 
mathematics. For the State Bilingual program uhe 2*5% point decrease in reading 
was from 69«2% meeting the standard last year (9 of 13 observations) to 66«7% 
meeting the same performance standard this year (16 of 24 observations), how- 
ever, observations were increased with the addition of the advanced skill area 
(this is true for all subject areas and program comparisons). The increase of 
8.1% points in mathematics was from 61.5% (8 of 13 observations) to 69.6% (16 
of 23 observations). 

The Migrant results, on the other hand, shows an increase from the previous 
year in the percent of grade levels meeting the performance standard in reading 
and a decrease in mathematics. The 7.3% point increase in reading came about 
from 5 of 13 observations (38.5%) meeting the standard last year to 11 of 24 
observations (45.8%) meeting the standard this year. The 13.7% point decrease 
in mathematics was from 61.5% (8 of 13 observations) meeting the standard last 
year to 47.8% (11 of 23 observations) meeting the standard this year. 
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A new evaluative feature added last year at the elementary level (grades 1- 
6) was the use of reading data by objective from CAT to measure progress* Three 
key reading objectives (main idea, interpreting events, and writing techniques) 
were to be mastered at equal or higher levels than mastery levels specified at 
the September 17, 1990 staff meeting (see Appendix C)% Overall, the State 
Bilingual/Migrant students across all three reading objectives showed 40*0% (6 
of 15 observations) mastery of the district wide criteria* 

The recommendations that follow are based upon process and product evalua- 
tion results* 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



The recommendations that follow are based on this year's process and 
product evaluations and are intended to help bring about State bilingual/Migrant 
program improvements in the following school yeart These recommendations take 
nothing away from the current program that continues to address the multitude of 
needs of the disadvantaged language minority student. This year being no 
exception. 

The recommended ideas and techniques offered below stem from a perceived 
problem and are just one of many ways to improve the performance of the program^ 
As solutions are sought for opcimum program operations, a dialogue/discussion 
should be undertaken to determine the best and most workable way to solve the 
perceived problem. The staff and evaluator should be brought into these 
discussions as has been the practice in the past so that all involved feel part 
of the proposed new operation of the program. 

I. Reduce variations in the program between building 
sites by having the supervisor and State Bilingual/ 
Migrant staff analyze the building results presented 
in Appendix D and E . Hopefully, a plan can be formu- 
lated to reduce (or control) these variations in 
program impact* 

2« Increased monitoring of a number of program functions 
by the program supervisor seems essential. These 
f unctions include : 

— Scheduling conflicts, 

Record keeping at both instructional and 
support service sites , 

— Classroom instructional practices, 

— Pupil absenteeism, and 

— Caseloads of staffs 
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3» A set of district supported inservice offerings to 
regular education staff should be designed such that 
they enhance the awareness of staff regarding LEP 
student s , increase the strategies available to deal 
effectively with multi-cultural issues in student 
learning, allow teachers a greater understanding 
of cultural differences and how these differences 
may be used to achieve greater academic attain- 
ment, etc* 

4* The Manager of Federal Programs with help from the 
Supervisor of Bilingual/Migrant Education and the 
Director of Evaluation, Testing, and Research 
should undertake a search for funding both the in- 
service activities to regular education staff and 
the new programming efforts for "at-risk" State 
Bilingual/Migrant students that involve accelerated 
learning for these students (as suggested by Henry 
Levin of the Center for Educational Research of 
Stanford University and others)* (See Appendix F 
for an article by Dr» Levin entitled "Accelerated 
Schools:" A New Strategy for At-Risk Students*) 
This effort should search beyond Federal and State 
funds into the districts general education fund 
and local/communi ty/business/indust ry support . 

5» Due to the small number of students at each of our 
school sites and the limited number of State Bilin- 
gual/Migrant staff members, it may be more econom- 
ically feasible if a centralized site for State 
Bilingual/Migrant services at the elementary, 
junior high, and high school levels is established. 
These centralized sites would hopefully use site- 
based decision making where one of the primary 
goals/objectives would be to bring about greater 
academic achievemenu ip LEP and Migrant students 
from a multi-cultural background. Hopefully, 
school-wide Chapter I fumls and general fund 
support would be allora^od to these sites to help 
alleviate the inadequate resources to carry out the 
mission of Bilingual/Migrant education in providing 
much needed additional assistance to disadvantaged 
language minority students. 
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APPENDICES 




APPENDIX A 
1990-91 COUNT OF PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS* 



PROGRAM: Total Migrant 







COUNT 


OF 


PROGRAM 


PARTICIPANTS 






Building 


K 


1 


2 


3 


A 




6 


Total 


E. Baillie 






2 








1 


3 


Coulter 


1 


4 


3 


3 


3 


1 


3 


18 

X \J 




2 


6 


f 


3 


6 


4 




25 


i* uerbringe r 


2 


I 




1 


1 




2 


8 


Haley 


2 


3 




5 


3 


1 


2 


1 9 


Hand ley 




1 




1 








2 




1 


1 

* 


1 


2 


1 


1 




7 




5 


5 


2 


1 


2 


1 

1 


1 

X 


1 7 

X / 


Houffhr on 


2 


2 


5 


4 


3 


2 


2 


20 


Jp romp 


4 


2 


4 








3 


20 


Jones 




1 


1 




4 




2 


1 1 


Kgihd t on 










1 
1 






1 

X 


Lon^f e 1 1 ow 


3 


4 


2 


6 


\j 




1 

X 


25 


Loru^Q t rppt 


2 


1 




X 








4 


J • Lo o mi 

w • WW w III t> i--> 


4 


6 


9 


4 


2 


10 


8 


43 


Merrill P;5rk. 


3 


2 


2 


1 

X 


1 


4 




13 

X ^ 


C% Miller 


1 


3 


2 


i. 


2 


4 


3 


1 7 


J* Moore 


4 


7 


3 


3 


3 


3 


1 


24 


Morley 




2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


7 


J* Rouse 


6 


15 


7 


9 


14 


5 


8 


64 


Salina 


2 


2 


4 


1 


3 


4 




16 


Stone 


3 


10 


9 


4 


2 


5 


5 


38 


Webber Ele, 


11 


22 


4 


6 


10 


6 


10 


69 


Zi Iwaukee 






2 








1 


3 


TOTAL 


58 


100 


71 


60 


70 


62 


54 


474 
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*Count as of January 14, 1991 computer run that included all participants 
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APPENDIX A 
1990-91 COUNT OF PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS* 
PROGRAM: Total Migrant 

COUNT OF PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS 



Building 


7 


8 


9 


Total 


Central Junior 


9 


7 


6 


22 


North Intermediate 


13 


23 


18 


54 


South Intermediate 


11 


13 


15 


39 


Webber Junior 


25 


9 


16 


50 


TOTAL 


58 


52 


55 


165 


*Count as of January 14, 1991 
all participants. 


computer run that 


included 


1990-91 


COUNT OF PROGRAM 


PARTICIPANTS* 


SH: Total Migrant 


COUNT OF 


PROGRAM 


PARTICIPANTS 


Building 


10 


11 


12 


Total 


Arthur Hill 


42 


26 


22 


90 


North Intermediate 


14 


2 


4 


20 


TOTAL 


56 


28 


26 


110 



*Count as of January 14, 1991 compiter run that included 
all participants* 
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APPENDIX A 
1990-91 COUNT OF PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS* 
PROGRAM: Total State Bilingual 

COUNT OF PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS 



Building 


K 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Total 


E. Baillie 




1 


4 


~ 


2 




1 


8 


Coulter 


2 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


11 


Emerson 


8 


12 


4 


2 








26 


Fuerbringer 


6 


7 


4 


1 








18 


N, Haley 


9 


4 


5 


I 


2 


I 


— 


22 


Handley 


6 




1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


7 


Heaven rich 




8 


3 


1 


— 


1 




13 


He rig 


11 


12 


11 


— 


1 


— 


I 


36 


Houghton 


4 


8 


6 


1 


— 






19 


Jerome 


15 


14 


9 


3 


2 


2 


3 


48 


Jones 


4 


J 


4 


1 


— 


2 


- 


16 


Kemp ton 


9 


6 


3 


1 


- 


- 


- 


19 


Longfellow 


17 


10 


3 


- 


— 


- 


2 


32 


Longst reet 


3 


4 


1 


2 




1 




11 


J. Loomis 


10 


12 


8 






1 


1 


32 


Werrlii t'arK 


Q 
O 




ll 


1 


1 






35 


C* Miller 


8 


2 


2 






1 




13 


J» Moore 


9 


22 


16 


1 


2 


2 




52 


Morley 


1 


1 


4 


2 








8 


J'. Rouse 


17 


27 


12 


2 


3 


1 


2 


64 


Salina 


3 


3 


2 




1 


2 




1 1 


Stone 


17 


16 


7 






2 


1 


43 


Webber Ele% 


23 


34 


10 


1 


4 




mm 


74 


Zilwaukee 


3 


2 


2 


1 


1 






9 


TOTAL 


193 


225 


134 


23 


20 


20 


12 


627 


'^Count as of 


January 14, 


I99I 


computer 


run that 


included all 


part i 


cipant s . 
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APPENDIX A 
1990-91 COUNT OF PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS* 

PROGRAM: Total State Bilingual 

COUNT OF PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS 



Building 


7 


8 


9 


Total 


Central Junior 


5 


3 


2 


10 


North Intermediate 


12 


16 


15 


43 


South Intermediate 


10 


4 


4 


18 


Webber Junior 


8 


3 


7 


18 


TOTAL 


35 


26 


28 


89 



*Count as of January 14, 1991 computer run that included 
all participants, 

1990-91 COUNT OF PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS* 
PROGRAM: Total Migrant 

COUNT OF PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS 



Building 10 11 12 Total 

Arthur Hill 29 7 14 50 

North Intermediate 5 I - 6 

TOTAL 34 8 14 56 



*Count as of January 14, 1991 computer run that included 
all participants. 
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APPENDIX B 



IDENTIFICATION AND ELIGIBILITY PROCEDURES FOR STATE BILINGUAL 

AND MIGRANT STUDENTS 

State Bilingual 

The first step in the procedures is that of a student identification. 
Potential students are identified by means of a Home Language Survey . The 
survey is designed to determine if: 1) the native or first language is other 
than English or; 2) a language other than English is regularly used in the 
student^'s home or environment. Students in grades K-2 eligible for the program 
on the basis of the Home Language Survey and parental permission. Students in 
grades 3-12 go through a more extensive eligibility system which is described 
below. 

In addition to the Home Language Survey > students in grades 3-12 are also 
tested on one or two instruments for program eligibility. For students who are 
new or have never been in the Bilingual program, the first is a test of oral 
English proficiency. In Saginaw, the Language Assessment Battery (LAB) test is 
used for this purpose and is usually administered in the fall of each year. If 
the student scores at or below the 40th percentile, then the student is 
eligible. However, if the student scores above the 40th percentile, then the 
student is given an English reading achievement test. The California Achieve - 
ment Test (CAT) is used for this purpose. If the student scores at or below the 
40th percentile, then the student is eligible for the program. Finally, 
parental permission is needed for program participation. 
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APPENDIX B 



Students in grades 3-12 who were in the Bilingual program the previous year 
go through a somewhat different eligibility procedure. These students are sub- 
ject to a program exit criterion which is based on the student's post-test 
English reading achievement score* If the student's post-test score remains at 
or below the 40th percentile, the student is ineligiTjle* However, eligibility 
is based on either the oral English language proficiency test score or^ the 
English reading a ..lievement test score- In addition, a score that is used for 
eligibility is to be the result of a test administration no earlier than the 
spring of the preceding school year. It is, therefore, possible for a sf.udent 
to exceed the 40th percentile on the reading achievement test and become 
eligible when retested with the oral English proficiency test. The final 
eligibility requirement is that students: 

shall be enrolled in the Bilingual instruction program 
for three years or until the child achieves a level of 
proficiency in English language skills sufficient to receive 
an equal educational opportunity in t'^e regular school pro- 
gram, whichever comes first. 




Administrator's Manual for Bilingual Education Programs in Michigan 1979-80 
Bilingual Education Office, Michigan Department of Education, February, 1979, 
Appendix A, page 4. 
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APPENDIX B 



Migrant 

Eligibility for the Mig*-;^nt program is based solely on whether a student is 
oae of firee Migrant designations^ The district does, however, attempt to serve 
Lliose students with the greatest academic leed, and nearly all Migrant students 
scored at or below the 40th percentile on an English reading achievement test. 

The three designations of Migrant studen»:s are: 

1) Interstate ; Student has moved within t'le last year 

across p^ate bouri'^'^T*'^ 

2) Intrastat e*; ?tudent has moved within the last year 

across school district boundaries within 
the state. 

3) Five Year Settled Out ; Student has remained within a 

school district for at least five years. 
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.VPPENDIX C 



SCHOOL DISTRICT OF THE C^TY OF SAGINAW 
DEPARTMENT OF EVALUATION, TESTING & RESE/iRCH 



TO: Raul A. Rio 



FROM: Richard N. Glaus 



RE: CAT Objectives Mastery Si andard for State Bilingual/Migrant 
Program 



DATE: September 18, 1990 



As per our agreement yesterday at you staff meeting, the State 

Bilingual/Migrant Program will equal or exceed the mastery levels given 

below on selected CAT objectives as part of the data reported 
internally. 
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APPENDIX D 



TABLE D.S. MEAN NORMAL CURVE EQOIVALENT GAIN BY BDILDING AND GRADE FOR ALL 7-9 
STATE BILINGUAL PUPILS IN TOTAL READING (BASIC SKILLS) AND READING COMPREHENSION 
(ADVANCED SKILLS) BASED ON APRIL-MAT, 1990 PRE-TESTING AND APRIL-NAY, 1991 

POST-TESTING ON CAT (SPRING TO SPRING). 



School 


GRADE 7 
Equivalents 

Mean 

Nuaber Pre Post Gain/ 
Tested Mean Mean Loss 


GRADE 8 
Equivalents 

Mean 

Number Pre Post Gain/ 
Tested Mean Mean Loss 


GRADE 9 
Equivalents 

Mean 

Number Pre Post Gain/ 
Tested Mean Mean Loss 


TOTAL 
READING 

Central 
North 
South 
Webber 


2 39.0 34.0 -5.0 

7 25.7 28.2 2.5 

8 34.3 33.6 -0.7 
7 36.033.1-2.9 


1 41.0 37.0 -4.0 
14 30.3 32.9 2.6 
4 32.0 37.2 5.2 
I Z/.U jZ.U D.U 


1 J J . U Z J . u-i U .U 
10 32.6 40.1 7.5 
4 35.5 40.5 5.0 

^ ji«U HH«Z iJ«^ 


System 


24 32.7 31.9 -0.8 


20 31.0 33.9 2.9 


19 32.8 40.1 7.3 


READING 
COMPREHENSION 

Central 
North 
South 
Webber 


2 45.5 41.5 -4.0 

7 29.8 36.4 6.6 

8 40.1 39.5 -0.6 
7 45.0 30.7-14.3 


1 49.0 46.0 -3.0 
14 36.7 40.0 3.3 
4 38.7 47.5 8.8 
1 40.0 34.0 -6.0 


1 30.0 36.0 6.0 
10 35.7 41 .9 6.2 
4 46.0 48.0 2.0 
4 34.0 47.2 1 3.2 


System 


24 39.0 36.2 -2.8 


20 37.9 41.5 3.6 


19 37.2 44.0 6.8 
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APPENDIX D 



TABLE D.6. MEAN NOKMAL CDRVE EQUIVALENT GAIN BY BUILDING AND GRADE FOR ALL 7-9 
STATE BILINGUAL PUPILS IN TOTAL MATHEMATICS (BASIC SKILLS) AND MATHEMATICS 
CONCEPTS AND APPLICATION (ADVANCED SKILLS) BASED ON APRIL-MAT, 1990 PRE- 
TESTING AND APRIL-MAT, 1991 POST-TESTING ON CAT (SPRING TO SPRING). 



Subject/ 
School 


GRADE 7 

Normal Curve 
Equivaleata 

Mean 

Nuaber Pre Poat Gain/ 
Tea ted Mean Mean Loaa 


GRADE 8 

Normal Curve 
Equivalenta 

Mean 

Number Pre Poat Gain/ 
Tea ted Mean Mean Loaa 


GRADE 9 

Normal Curve 
Equivalents 

Mean 

Number Pre Poat Gain/ 
Tea ted Mean Mean Loaa 


TOTAL 

MATHEMATICS 

Central 
North 
South 
Webber 


2 51.0 39.0 -12.0 

7 50.5 43.8 -6.7 

8 40.7 44.0 3.3 
7 42.8 33.1 -9.7 


1 56.0 50.0 -6.0 
13 49.2 45.7 -3.5 

4 46.2 45.2 -1.0 

2 21.0 26.5 5.5 


1 45.0 42.0 -3.0 
10 42.1 46.1 4.0 
4 36.5 39.2 2.7 
4 29.2 41.2 12.0 


Syatea 


24 45.0 40.3 -4.7 


20 46.1 43.9 -2.2 


19 38.3 43.4 5.1 


CONCEPTS AND 
APPLICATIONS 

Central 
North 
South 
Webber 


2 46.5 36.5 -10.0 

7 42.0 35.7 -6.3 

8 40.3 40.2 -0.1 
7 43.2 36.2 -7.0 


1 54.0 48.0 -6.0 
13 45.4 41 .1 -4.3 

4 43.7 44.5 0.8 

2 18.5 25.0 6.5 


1 34.0 41.0 7.0 
10 40.8 47.9 7.1 
4 35.2 41.0 5.8 
4 34.2 37.5 3.3 


Syatea 


24 42.2 37.4 -4.8 


20 42.8 40.5 -2.3 


19 37.8 43.8 6.0 
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APPENDIX D 



TABLE D.7. MEAN NOBMAL COKTE EQUIVALENT GAIN BT BUILDING AND GBADE "OR ALL 10-12 
STATE BILINGUAL PUPILS IN TOTAL READING (BASIC SKILLS) AND READING COMPREHENSION 
(ADVANCED SKILLS) BASED ON APRIL-MAT, 1990 PRE-TESTING AND APRIL-MAY, 1991 

POST-TESTING ON GAT (SPRING TO SPRING). 



Subject/ 
School 


GRADE 10 

Nonial Curve 
Equivalents 

Mean 

Nuaber Pre Post Gain/ 
Tested Mean Mean Loss 


GRADE 11 

Nonial Curve 
Equivalents 

Mean 

Nuaber Pre Post Gain/ 
Tested Mean Mean Loss 


GRADE 12 

Nomal Curve 
Equivalents 

Mean 

Nuaber Pre Post Gain/ 
Tested Mean Mean Loss 


TOTAL 
READING 

Arthur Hill 

Saginaw High 


7 33.1 32.2 -0.9 
2 38.5 45.5 7.0 


2 20.5 22.5 2.0 

0 


4 39.2 43.2 4.0 
0 


System 


9 34.3 35.2 0.9 


2 20.5 22.5 2.0 


4 39.2 43.2 4.0 


READING 
COMPREHENSION 

Arthur Hill 

Saginaw High 


7 39.7 38.1 -1.6 
2 33.5 44 .0 10.5 


2 33.0 26.0 -7.0 

0 


4 43.2 49.2 6.0 

0 


Systea 


9 38.3 39.4 1.1 


2 33.0 26.0 -7.0 


4 43.2 49.2 6.0 
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TABLE D.8. MEAM ROIMAL CURVE EQUIVALENT GAIN BT BUILDING AND GRADE FOR ALL 10-12 
STATE BILINGUAL PUPILS IN TOTAL MATHEMATICS (BASIC SKILLS) AND MATHEMATICS 
CONCEPTS AND APPLICATION (ADVANCED SKILLS) BASED ON APRIL-MAY, 1990 PRS> 
TESTING AND APRIL-MAT, 1991 POST-TESTING ON CAT (SPRING TO SPRING). 



Subject/ 
School 


GRADE 10 

Normal Curve 
Equivalents 

Mean 

Nuaber Pre Post Gain/ 
Tested Mean Mean Loss 


GRADE 11 

Normal Curve 
Equivalents 

Mean 

Nuaber Pre Post Gain/ 
Tested Mean Mean Loss 


GRADE 12 

Noraal Curve 
Equivalents 

Mean 

Nuaber Pre Post Gain/ 
Tested Mean Mean Loss 


TOTAL 

MATHEMATICS 

Arthur Hill 
Saginaw High 


14 44.7 41.6 -3.1 
2 51.5 55.0 3.5 


2 46.0 48.0 2.0 

0 


3 53.0 57.3 4.3 

0 


Systea 


16 45.6 43.3 -2.3 


2 46.0 48.0 2.0 


3 53.0 57.3 4.3 


CONCEPTS AND 
APPLICATION 

Arthur Hill 

Saginaw High 


14 42.3 41.9 -0.4 
2 48.5 53.0 4.5 


2 35.5 43.0 7.5 

0 


3 48.3 55.0 6.7 

0 


Systea 


16 43.1 43.3 0.2 


2 35.5 43.0 7.5 


3 48.3 55.0 6.7 
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TMLE 0.9. mm NORMiy. CURVE EQUIVALOll MIN BY BUILOIMS AM) QSUM FOR AIL 1-6 MGRAMf PUPILS IM TOTAL NCAOING (BASIC SKILLS) 
BASm ON AmiL-mV, 1990 PIC-TESTIIC AM> APRIL-MAY, 1991 POST-fESTINB ON CAT (SPRING TO SFRINftI 
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TABIC D.tO. MEAN NORML CURVE C^UIVALCMT GAIN Bt BUILDINQ M) 6RADC FOR AU 1-6 mwm PUPILS IN f€M>INB QOMfCICllSIQN 
(ADVAMCD 9(1USI BASBI ON APfllL-mY» 1990 PfK-TCSTINB AMD AHtlL-mVp 1991 l>0&WCSTINB ON CAT (SPVIINfi 10 VRING) 
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APFfiNDU D 



lABtE 0«12^ l^m MQRMfU. CURVE EQUIVALOIT 6AIN BY BUILDING AND GRAM FOR ALL 1^ NIGRANT PUPILS IN mimNAf ICS CONCtPfS AM) APPLICATIONS <ADVANCEO SKILLS) 

BASO) ON APRIL*mY, 1990 PNE-TESTINQ AM) APRIL^mV. 1991 POST^fESTING ON CAT (SPRING TO SPRING) 
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APPENDIX D 



TABLE D.13. MEAN NOBMAL CURVE EQUIVALENT GAIN BY BUILDING AND GRADE FOR ALL 7'9 
MIGRANT PUPILS IN TOTAL READING (BASIC SKILLS) AND READING COMPREHENSION 
(ADVANCED SKILLS) BASE'J ON APRIL-MAT, 1990 PRB-TESTING AND APRIL-MAY, 
1991 POST-TESTING ON CAT (SPRING TO SPRING). 



Subject/ 
School 


GRADE 7 

Nonal Curve 
Equivalents 

Mean 

Nuaber Pre Post Gain/ 
Tested Mean Mean Loss 


GRADE 8 

Normal Curve 
Equivalents 

Mean 

Number Pre Post Gain/ 
Tested Mean Mean Loss 


GRADE 9 

Normal Curve 
Equivalents 

Mean 

Number Pre Post Gain/ 
Tested Mean Mean Loss 


TOTAL 
READING 

Central 
North 
South 
Webber 


6 38.6 33.1 -5.5 
10 39.0 36.2 -2.8 

4 34.5 33.7 -0.8 
21 40.5 36.2 -4.3 


5 34.6 27.6 -7.0 
15 38.7 42.4 3.7 
13 47.3 46.3 -1.0 

6 35.1 36.5 1.4 


3 32.3 25.6 -6.7 
14 43.6 43.9 0.3 
10 44.3 46.5 2.2 
10 44.4 42.7 -1 .7 


System 


41 39.3 35.5 -3.8 


39 40.'= 40.9 0.4 


37 43.1 42.8 -0.3 


READING 
COMPREHENSION 

Central 
North 
South 
Webber 


6 42.1 -37.0 -5.1 
10 39.6 41.2 1.6 

4 41.7 37.0 -4.7 
21 45.0 34.9 -10.1 


5 39.2 30.6 -8.6 
15 44.0 45.8 1 .8 
13 50.8 49.5 -1.3 

6 35.5 35.6 0.1 


3 33.0 27.6 -5.4 
14 45.8 46.3 0.5 
10 44.7 49.5 4.8 
10 46.1 46.1 0.0 


Systea 


41 43.0 36.9 -6.1 


39 44.3 43.5 -0.8 


37 44.5 45.6 1.1 
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APPENDIX D 



TABLE D.14. MEAN NORMAL CURVE EQUIVALENT GAIN BT BUILDING AND GRADE FOR ALL 7-9 
MIGRANT PUPILS IN TOTAL MATHEMATICS (BASIC SKILLS) AND MATHEMATICS CONCEPTS 
AND APPLICATION (ADVANCED SKILLS) BASED ON APRIL-MAT, 1990 PRE-TESTING AND 
APRIL-MAT, 1991 POST-TESTING ON CAT (SPRING TO SPRING). 



Subject/ 
School 


GRADE 7 

Nonul Curve 
Equivalents 

Mean 

Nuaber Pre Post Gain/ 
Tested Mean Mean Loss 


GRADE 8 

Normal Curve 
Equivalent? 

Mean 

Nuaber Pre Post Gain/ 
Tested Mean Mean Loss 


GRADE 9 

Normal Curve 
Equivalents 

Mean 

Number Pre Post Gain/ 
Tested Mean Mean Loss 


TOTAL 

MATHEMATICS 

Central 
North 
South 
Webber 


6 49.6 37.5 -12.1 
9 62.4 49.3 -13.1 
4 44.0 40.2 -3.8 
21 52.2 38.2 -14.0 


5 41.6 35.2 -6.4 
15 54.8 54.5 -0.3 
12 57.3 48.5 -8.8 

6 36.3 34.0 -2.3 


3 38.6 32.3 -6.3 
12 57.0 56.5 -0.5 
10 48.2 54.9 6.7 
10 52.6 47.7-4.9 


System 


40 53.3 40.8 -12.5 


38 50.9 46.8 -4.1 


35 51.6 51.4 -0.2 


CONCEPTS AND 
APPLICATIONS 

Central 
North 
South 
Webber 


6 47.0 38.0 -9.0 
9 58.3 47.1 -1 1 .2 
4 41.2 42.0 0.8 
21 50.0 39.5 -10.5 


5 36.0 33.4 -2.6 
15 56.4 52.5 -3.9 
12 59.1 53.3 -5.8 

6 35.5 35.0 -0.5 


3 38.6 35.6 -3.0 
12 55.5 53.8 -1.7 
10 46.9 52.6 5.7 
10 51.9 44.8 -7.1 


System 


40 50.5 41.2 -9.3 


38 51.2 47.5 -3.7 


35 50.6 49.3 -1.3 
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APPENDIX 0 



TABLE D.15. MEAN NORMAL CUR\rE EQUIVALENT GAIN BT BUILDING AND GRADE FOR ALL 10-12 
MIGRANT PUPILS IN TOTAL READING (BASIC SKILLS) AND READING COMPREHENSION 
(ADVANCED SKILLS) BASED ON APRIL-MAT, 1990 PRE-TESTING AND APRIL-MAY, 
1991 POST-TESTING ON CAT (SPRIHG TO SPRING). 



Subject/ 
School 


GRADE 10 

Normal Curve 
Equivaleats 

Mean 

Nt«ber Pre Post Gain/ 
Tested Mean Mean Loss 


GRADE 11 

Normal Curve 
Equivaleats 

Mean 

Number Pre Post Gain/ 
Tested Mean Mean Loss 


GRADE 12 

Normal Curve 
Equivaleats 

Mean 

Number Pre Post Gain/ 
Tested Meaa Meaa Loss 


TOTAL 

Arthur Hill 
Saginaw High 


10 38.2 34.9 -3.3 
5 36.8 31.4 -5.4 


6 39.8 38.5 -1.3 

0 


a 46.6 48.8 2.2 
1 22.0 32.0 10.0 


System 


15 37.7 33.7 -4.0 


6 39.8 38.5 -1.3 


9 43.8 47.0 3.2 


READING 
COMPREHENSION 

Arthur Hill 

Saginaw High 


10 39.1 37.0 -2.1 
5 37.8 33.0 -4.8 


6 47.8 45.6 -2.2 

0 


8 49.1 49.3 0.2 
I 25.0 35.0 10.0 


Systea 


15 38.6 35.6 -3.0 


6 47.8 45.6 -2.2 


9 46.4 47.7 1.3 
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APPENDIX D 



TABLE D.16. MEAN MORHAL CURVE EQUIVALENT GAIN BY BUILDING AND GRADE FOR ALL 10-12 
MIGRANT PUPILS IN TOTAL MATHEMATICS (BASIC SKILLS) AND MATHEMATICS CONCEPTS 
AMD APPLICATION (ADVANCED SKILLS) BASED ON APRIL-MAY, 1990 PRB-TESTING 
AND APRIL-MAY, 1991 POST-TESTING ON CAT (SPRING TO SPRING). 



Subject/ 
School 


GRADE 10 

No rami Curve 
Equivalents 

Mean 

Nuaber Pre Post Gala/ 
Tested Mean Mean Loss 


GRADE 11 

Noraal Curve 
Equivalents 

Mean 

Number Pre Post Gain/ 
Tested Mean Mean Loss 


GRADE 12 

Noraal Curve 
Equivalents 

Mean 

Number Pre Post Gain/ 
Tested Mean Mean Loss 


TOTAL 

MATHEMATICS 

Arthur Hill 
Saginaw High 


23 49.1 49.1 0.0 
4 46.5 34.7 -11.8 


6 46.8 51.0 4.2 

0 


5 52.0 51.6 -0.4 
0 


Systea 


27 48.7 47.0 -1.7 


6 46.8 51.0 4.2 


5 52.0 51.6 -0.4 


CONCEPTS AMD 
APPLICATION 

Arthur Hill 

Saginaw High 


23 48.6 45.5 -3.1 
4 46.0 37.7 -8.3 


6 39.8 52.0 12.2 

0 


5 52.2 53.0 0.8 

0 




27 48.2 44.4 -3.8 


6 39.8 52.0 12.2 


5 52.2 53.0 0.8 
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APPENDIX I 



lABLC £. 1. PERCENT Of 199n<91 STATE BIUNGUAL/MIGRANT STUDENTS BY BUILDING AND GMDC ATTAINING OBJECTIVE 33 STATED HAIN IDCAVOBJECTIVE 36 
CENTRAL THOUGHT CAT READING OBJECTIVES AS COMPARED TO AGREED UPON CRITERION PER GRADE LEVEL.** 



RUltOlNG 



GRADE 1 



Niater 

Tested 



Criterion 
I 



90*91 is 
1 

I. u 



GRADE 2 



Tested 



Criterion 
1 



|1 



SNyabcr Criterion 90<^9l 



GRADE 3 



Tested 



mm 

« h 



Nuibcr Criterion 
Tested 1 



E. 6«nne 


1 


27 


0 


No 


2 


56 


50 


No 




60 






2 


31 


0 


No 




48 








48 






Cui 1 tt*r 


1 


27 


67 Yes 


4 


3w 


0 


Uq 
nu 


3 


60 


67 


f Ca 


4 


31 


50 


Yes 


2 


48 


100 


Yes 


3 


48 


100 


Yes 


Emerson 


15 


27 


20 


No 


7 


56 


14 


No 


3 


60 


33 


No 


3 


31 


33 


Yes 


2 


48 


50 


Yes 




48 






Fu^rbrfnqrr 


5 


27 


40 
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3 


56 


67 


Yes 


1 


60 
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Yes 


1 


31 


0 


No 




48 






2 


48 


100 
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1^ 1 1 e Hd 1 ey 


3 


27 


33 
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4 


56 


56 


Yes 


5 


60 
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Yes 


5 


31 


0 


No 


2 


48 


100 


Yes 


2 


48 


0 


No 


Hindley 




27 








56 






1 


60 


100 


Yes 




31 








48 








48 






HedvenrUh 


6 


27 


17 


No 


3 


56 


0 


No 


2 


60 


50 


No 


2 


31 


50 


Yes 




48 


0 


No 


1 


48 


100 


Yes 




13 


27 


46 


Yes 


10 


56 


80 


Yes 


1 


60 
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Yes 


2 


31 


50 


Yes 




48 


100 


Yes 


2 


48 


60 


Yes 


Houghton 


13 


27 


31 
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4 


56 


75 
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4 


60 


75 


Yes 


4 


31 
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48 


50 
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2 


48 


100 


Yes 
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12 


27 


17 
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10 


56 
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4 
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25 
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No 
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48 


33 


No 
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2 
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56 
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60 
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48 
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31 


25 
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40 
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56 
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31 
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11 
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C. Miller 
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56 


67 
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56 
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20 
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Mor Iry 
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56 


50 
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60 
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31 
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48 
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J. POIKP 


12 


27 


17 
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13 


56 


50 
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10 
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70 
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11 


31 


18 


No 




48 


20 


No 
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48 




Yes 


Sal ina 
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56 
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No 


2 
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50 
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48 


25 
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48 






Slonr 


12 


27 


25 


No 


13 


56 


46 


No 


5 


60 


80 


Yes 


2 


31 


50 


Yes 




48 


80 


Yes 


S 


48 


60 


Yes 


Hrbbor ( 1r. 


2S 


27 


52 


Yes 


n 


56 


77 


Yes 


7 


60 


86 


Yes 


11 


31 


18 


No 




48 


43 


No 


8 


48 


SO 


Yes 


/ilMaukcc 


2 


27 


50 


Yes 




56 






1 


60 


100 


Yes 


1 


31 


0 


NO 




48 






1 


48 


0 


No 


TOlAl 


ia£» 


27 


38 


Yes 


141 


56 


S3 


No 


67 


60 


74 


Yes 


72 


31 


23 


No 


65 


48 


41 


No 


55 


48 


49 


Yes 



GMOE 4 



90-91 ^« 

• SI 



GRADE S 



Niflibtr Criterion 
Tested 1 



-ii'C 



GRADE 6 



Tested 



Criterion 
1 



01 



^Ohjeitive 3) applies only to grade one and Objective 36 Is applicable to grades tMO through six. 
**Std(o Ht Hnqual/Nlgrant prograai participants will equal or exceed egreed upon criterion per grade level found In Appendix C. 
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APPENDIX C 



TA81E i. Z. PERCENT OF 1990^91 STATE BILINGUAL/MIGRANT STUDENTS BY BUILDING AND GRADE ATTAINING OBJECTIVE 3/ INTERPRITING EVENTS 
CAT READING OBJECTIVE AS CONPARED TO AGREED UPON CRITERIOM PER GRADE LEVEL.* 



miiiniNG 
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•State BlUngudl/Miyrant program participants will equal or exceed agreed upon criterion per grade level found in Appendix C. 
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TA8LI 3. PERCENT OF 1990-91 STATE BILINGUAL/NIGRANT STUDENTS BY BUILDING AND GRADE ATTAINING OBJECTIVE 39 WRITING TECHNIQUES 
CAT READING OBJECTIVE AS CONPARED TO AGREED UPON CRITERION PER GRADE LEVEL.* 
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Acctwatea Scnoois P»0|«C!. CEflAS Bunding— 402 Souin. Scnooi ol Educanon. Sianfora umversny. Siarfora Cai'ic?- a , 



Accelerated Schools: A New Strategy for At-Risk Students 

Henry M. Levin 



A maMTch rtam (ram Stanfofd Univtnity is pilot' 
in§ a new ippmach, t/it Acceltnttd Schools Pro- 
gnm. to wist n-risk students. Under this program, 
conventional schools with l»rge it-risk popul^ions 
can be transfomted into teceleeated schools. The 
main (eaium of these schools include: 

• Empowering teechers 

• Requiring substantiai ptrent*! invohfement 

• Utilizing the services of busineum, senior 
citizens, »nd other community resources 

ultimately, eecelerued schools become total ir^ 
stitutions dtivoted to speeding up, rather than siow' 
ing down, theprogreu of at-risk students, so they can 
perform at or above gnde level by the end of sixth 
grade. 



ThtAt-RitkCrisii 

The public schools of Indiana and tho nation art bo- 
coming increasingly charactari2cd by studams considarid 
to bt educationally at^riik or disadvantaged. ^St-riik stu- 
dents lack the home and community reaour ce s to fully 
benefit from conventional schooling practices. Such s&i- 
dents are especially co n ce n tiat e U among minority groups, 
immigrants, non*Cngiishipoaking families, singie-paient 
families, and poverty populations. Because ot poverty, 
cultural differences, or linguistic dilVirencaa, ihey tend to 
have low academic adiievemeni and hi^ secondary 
school dropout raiaa. T-ise educational deficiencies 
translate into poor life ehuiees with resped to empioy- 
meni and income as v^l as politiu! and social participa- 
tion in American sodety. 

About the autfiGR Homy M. Levki is « piotasor in iho 
School at Eduaiiofv Stanford Univ«slly» and the 
dtracBoc of the Cmm for Cducttlonal Researdt at 

• SlanM(C»AS),- . . . ^ . v • 



The challenge of meeting the educational and social 
needs of ai-risic students has become especially promir ent 
because of the rapid growth of these populations. High 
birth and immigration rates among these groups Have 
increased substantially the numbers and proportions cr 
disadvantaged students in U J. schools, f^ecent estimates 
suggest that about 30% of America's students in primary 
and secondary schools aft disativantaged and that this 
proportion will continutto rise sharply in the future CLev in, 
1986; Pallas, Natriello, A McOiil, 19M). In many maior 
dtle»-4nduding Indianapolis and Gary— <he majority of 
studenti are educationally at-risk. 

More often tfun net, at-risk kudents begin school 
withoutthe skills needed to succeed in thesundard school 
curriculum. And the longer th ey stay in school, the farther 
behind they fall. By sixth grade their achievement is two 
years behiixl grade level on average, and by twelfth grade 
it is four years behind. Even these statistia undcrsute the 
magnitude of the problem because about half of the at-f isic 
student group fails lo complete high school. 

Unieu wt are able lo int e rveno successfully, there are 
dire consaqu&Kes In store for the Amerirj"^ economy. 
Because a larfir and larger portion al new ..xitin will 
be unprepared for availabit jobs, the quality of the labor 
force will deteriorate considerably. As a result, 
smplnyen eipeclilly Ih^r • in regions most affected by 
disadvanta g e d l a bor fo rc es ' ■ will experience higher train- 
ing costs, lagling productivity, and competitive disad- 
vantages. 

Theit economic tosses will bo accompanied by rising 
costs of public saivicw for disadvantaged populations. 
More ddnns will have to rely upon public assistance for 
survh^al, and incmasing numoets of undereducated teens 
and adulu will punut illegal activities to oUain the in- 
come that Is not available tfwough legal pumiits (Berlin & 
Sum, 1 988, pp. 28-30). Infect, e co nomic analyses suggest 
that it is rroidi leu e i q^n s lve to pay now for education 
than to pay later for crime and wdlve (Levin, in prcssJ. 

Art We on th« Right Track? 

At present, the moat common way to assist the educa- 
tfonally disadvantaged is to provide them with remedial 
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or compensatory services to improve their educational 
achievement But this approach often does not work and 
may actually contribute to student failure (Levin, 1 988) by: 

• reducing expectations for at.risk students and their 
teachers and stigmatizing such students as slow 
learners; 

• slowing down the pace of instruaion so that at-risk 
students fall farther and farther behind their non- 
disadvantaged peers; 

• emphasizing the mechanics of basic skills without 
providing substance and applications that will keep 
the at-risk student interested and motivated; 

• providing no mechanisms or incentives for closing 
the achievement gap between disadvantaged and 
non-dlsadvanuged students: and 

• advancing strategies for at-risk students without 
adequately involving teachers and parents in the 
formulation of these strategies. 

Educators had hopwd that the reform movement of the 
1980s, which stressed higher standards for all students 
(particularly those in high school), would generate new 
strategies for helping at-risk students. But at-risk programs 
have tended to rely on remedial or compensatorv services. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the status of at-risk 
students has not improved under the latest reforms. Some 
researchers have even suggested that raising standards 
without providing additional resourcH or new strategies 
to assist disadvantaged students may actually increase the 
likelihood of their dropping out (McOill, Natnello, & 
Pallas. 1985). 

Thus it seems clear that we need new strategies to 
improve the educational chances of at-risk students, 
strategies that focus not on remediating students who have 
already fallen behind, but on accelerating the progress of 
studenu early in their elementary school careers. 

Accelcnted Schooli for At-Aisk Students 

One alternative to present practice is the Accelerated 
Schools Program (ASP) at Stanford University, This pro- 
gram is designed to build on the knowledge base that 
supports a different set of assumptions for helping at-risk 
students achieve school succms (Edmonds, 1979: Levin, 
1987, 1988; Slavin. 1987). At its heart is the notion of 
doing for at-risk students what has been done for many 
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gifted and talented students— striving to accelerate the-r 
progress rather than lowering expectations for their acvAr- 
cement. 

The goal of ASP is to accelerate learning so that at-' s*. 
students are able to close the achievement gap and :er> 
form at grade level by the time they leave sixth grade. Thi$ 
approach is also expected to reduce dropouts, drug use. 
and teenage pregnancies by creating a strong sense cf 
self-worth and educational accomplishment for stuce'-j 
who now feel rejeaed by schools and frustrated acs-: 
their own abilities. 

Accelerated schools are characterized bv high excec- 
tationson the part of teachers, parents, and students; ta.'^er 
da.^ by which students are expected to meet parti c-'ar 
educational requirements; stimulating instructic^ai 
programs; planning by the educational staff who offer tre 
programs; and the use of all available resources t '.-.e 
community, including parents, senior citizens, anc soc i. 
agencies. 

Organizationai Approach 

The organizational approach of accelerated sc.-ccs > 
based on three major principles: 

• Unity of purpose 

• Empowerment 

• Building on strengths 

Unity of purpose refers to agreement among parer*j. 
teachen, and student^ on a common set of goals fcr :-e 
school that will be the focal point of evervone s effc-j. 
Clearly, these should focus on dnnging c.'iiioren mto 
educational mainstream so that they can fuilv benefit vc-^. 
their late, schooling experiences and adult ooportunities. 

fmpowermenr means expanding the abiiitv of kev sa.'- 
ttcipants to make important decisions at the sc'-iooi 'e-.g- 
and in the home to improve the education of stude''t5. ' 
is based upon breaking the stalemate amon^ iz- 
ministrators, teachen. parents, and students in whicn tre 
participants tend to blame each other, as well as other 
factors 'beyond their control,* for the pooi educational 
outcomes of disadvantaged students. Unless all of tne 
major actors can be empowered to participate in and taxe 
responsibility for the educational process and educational 
results, it is unlikely that the desired improvements will 
take place or be sustained. 

Central to the accelerated school strategy is tne place- 
ment of curriculum and instruaional decisions m •j'e 
hands of the instructional staff of the school. Classroom 
teachers know the children best They understand the;r 
learning needs, styles, and capabilities in ways most ad- 
ministrators and program specialists cannot, if desired 
changes in student achievement are to be realized, 
teachers must be given the authority and responsibility to 
design curriculum and instructional programs in ways t^at 
are compatible with their unique classroom perspeaives. 

To facilitate this procns, each accelerated school has 
an overall steering committee and task forces composed 
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of cbe principal, ttachtrs, other staff , and partnts* The 
principal serves a central function as instructional leader 
m coordinating and guiding the decisions of teachers and 
in addressing the logistical needs for translating these 
decisions into reality. School staff work together to set out 
a program that is consonant with student needs and the 
strengths of the district and the staff itself. Information, 
technical assistance* and training are provided by distria 
personnel, in this way, the rrorm is a ''boctom-up^ ap* 
proach: those who are providing the instruaion make the 
decisions that they will implement and evaluate. 

Building on strengths 
means utilizing all of the 
learning resources that 
teachers, administratorst, 
students* parents, and com- 
munities can bring to the 
educational endeavor, in 
the quest to place blame for 
the lack of school efficacy in 
improving the education of 
the disadvantaged* it is easy 
to exaggerate weaknesses of 
the various participants and 
ignore strengths. 8ut the 
strengths of these groups are 
considerable Parents have 
a tremendous influence on 
the education of their 
childrfn; they love their 
chi idren deeply and long for 
th\fm to succeed. Teachers 
are capable of insights, in* 
tuition* and organizational 
acumen that are lost when schools exclude them from 
participating in the decisions they must implement. 
SchooUbased administrators are underutilized because 
they are placed in "command" roles to meet the directives 
and standard operating procedures of districts rather than 
to work creatively with parents^ staff, and students. 

Instead of perceiving disadvantaged students as lacking 
the learning behaviors associated with middie<lass 
dentSp the ASP views them as having unique assets that can 
be used to accelerate their learning. These often include 
an interest in oral and artistic expression* a capacity for 
involvement in intrinsically interesting tasks* and an ability 
to learn to write before attaining. competence in decoding 
skills which are prerequisite to reading. In addition* at-risk 
students can serve as enthusiastic and effective learning 
resources for other students through peer tutoring and 
cooperative learning approaches (Slavin, 1983). 

Finally, communities have a number of resources in« 
eluding youth organizations, senior citizens* businesses, 
and religious groups that could become major assets for 
the children attending an accelerated school* 
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Main Features of Accelerated Schools 

• Changes the entire structure of the school instead 
of Simply graiting remedial classes onto 4 si±ool 
with a conventional agenda 

• Empowers teachers to plan the school's educa- 
tional programs 

• Rsquires substantial parental involvement 
(parents are expected to sign an agreenr>ent deuil- 
ing their obligations to their children) 

• Utilizes the servicrs of businesses* college stu« 
dents* senior citizens, and other wummunity 
resources 

• Uses an extended*day program with ennphasi son 
language and problem solving 

• Stresses acceleration rather than remediation, in- 
tending to bring students :o grade level by the end 
of sixth grade 



Curriculum and Instructional Strategies 

The instructional program is based upon an accelerated 
curriculum designed to bring all children to grade 'evet or 
higher in core curricular areas (I.e., scoring at the SOtn 
percentile or above on nornvreferenced standardized 
achievement tests in reading comprehension, language, 
mathematia* etc.). The program involves a heavily lan* 
guage-based approach across the cun-tculum. even n 
mathen^atics, with an early introduction to writing ana 
reading for meaning. Students learn to aoolv their ?ew 

academic skills m 'nte^ert- 
ing ways ' to evervaav 
problems and events — a 
praaice that demonstrates 
the usefulness of ^Hat .s 
being taught and 'ntrcouces 
a problem-soU ing or a-.:a- 
tion. 

Accelerated selects a. so 
use an extended^cav cro 
gram that includes 'est 
periods, physical aovittes. 
arts, and a time 'or Tee- 
pendent assignments or 
homework. Our;rg t."^ s 
period, volunteers — cc.« 
lege students and senior 
citizens— work one-an*or^e 
with students to orovice in- 
dividual learning asSf5S 
ance. Students also engage 
in peer tutonng arc 
cooperative learning, bor- 
of which are especially effective with disaQ>.antaged stu- 
dents (Slavin & Madden, 1 969). Since manv of the stude'^ts 
are "latch-key^ children, the extension of tz scr-oo. c^. 
is attractive to parents. 

Parei^^'^^volvement 

Parent involvement is a central focus of the Accelerated 
Schools Program* Research on parental and family 
involvement supports the important role that families can 
play in raising the educational accomplishments of their 
students (Epstein* 1 987). The accelerated school builds cn 
parental involvement in several ways. 

First parents or guardians are expected to affirm an 
agreement thai clarifies the goals of the accelerated school 
and the obligations of parents* students, and school staff. 
The agreement is explained to parents and translated* >f 
necessary. Parental obligations include: 

• ensuring that their children go to bed at a 
reasonable hour and anend school regularly and 
punctually; 
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• seRing high educational expectations for their 
children; 

• talking to them regularly about the importance of 
school; 

• taking an interest in rheir children's aaivities and 
the materials that the children bring home; 

• encouraging their children to read on a daily basiS; 

• ensuring that independent assignmerlts are ad- 
dressed; and 

• responding to queries from the school. 

The importance of the parental role is emphasized 
through the dignity of an agreement that is accepted by all 
panies. Students and school staff also have appropriate 
obligations, with the understanding that the accelerated 
school will onlv succeed if all three parties work together 

Second, parents may participate in the governance 
structure of the school through membership on task forces 
and the steering committee. 

Ftnallv. parents are given frequent opportunities to 
interaa with the school program and school staff through 
an ''ooen door^ policy and a parent lounge, as well as to 
receive training for providing active assistance to their 
children. Such training includes not only the skills for 
working with a child, but also many of the academic skills 
necessary to understand what the child is doing, in this 
respect, accelerated schools may find it necessary to work 
cioselv with agencies that offer adult basic education to 
provide parents with the necessary academic foundation. 
The oarental dimension can improve the capacitv and 
effort of rhe child, increase the time devoted to academic 
learning, and provide additional instructional resources m 
the home* 

Evaluation 

Student progress is evaluated by an assessment system 
that periodically monitors performance to assure that stu- 
den3 are on the appropriate learning trajectory. The sys* 
tem emphasizes acquisition of higher order thinking and 
reasoning skills in core cunicuiar areas and assesses 
proficiencies in other areas (e.g.» arts, social skills) as weiU 
These periodic assessments are used to provide feedback 
and to guide the use of interventions and new praaices. 
In addition, the schools condua evaluations of other areas 
of operation, including parental involvement, staff 
decision^making, and implementation of new programs. 

A Total Learning Environment 

The Accelerated Schools Progtam does not simply graft 
compensatory or remedial classes onto schools with a 
conventional agenda. Rather, ittransfonns the school into 
a total learning environment for accelerating the educa- 
tional progress of the disadvantaged* The stress is on the 
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school as a whole rather than on a particular grace 
curriculum, approach to teacher training, or omer mere 
limited strategy. 

Parents believe that (his approach has a high probabii ?/ 
of ultimate succMs because it emphas izes th e i nstrur^erta. 
goal of bringing students to grade level or aocve ov re 
completion of sixth grade; it elicits a renewed commitne'-t 
on the part of administrators, teachers, parents, ara stu- 
dents; It stresses acceleration of learning, cnticai thmKirg. 
and high expectations: it relies on a professional mode' c: 
school governance which is atiraaive to ecucatcrs t 
benefits from instruaional strategies tnat nave shown gccc 
results for the disadvantaged withm existing Ticaeii ::: 
compensatory education; and it draws upon ail or :re 
resources available to the communicv. including pare^ti 
college students, and senior citizens. 

Present Status of Accelerated Schools 

Since 1987, the Accelerated Schools Program at Star, 
ford Universi^ has been collaborating with two S'.e'^er- 
tary schools that have very high cc/jcentrations zt 
disadvantaged students. These two schools are ^n 5ar 
Francisco and Redwood City, California. Througn trese 
pilot programs, ASP staff have begun to translate a^c 
implement the principles of accelerated schooling wn: e 
simultaneously learning how to collaborate most effec- 
tively with practitioners. It is important to rememcer :rat 
a conventional school cannot be transformea over'^'j-r: 
ASP staff estimate that this process takes about six %ears. 
This means that neither pilot school has impiementec :r e 
full program at this time. Each school has set mit ai 
priorities and is working to implement these while unce^^* 
taking additional priorities as the initial ones are ac* 
dressed* 

In the first year and a half of operation, the pnct sere: < 
have experienced notable gains m parental mvoivemert. 
student behavior, and staff decision-making and respon- 
sibility. The evaluation model for the schools has been 
designed to look sequentially at: (a) changes in the 
decision pnxtss and staff interactions, as well as out- 
comes of the decisk)n process; (b) implementation of 
decisions; and (d results of implemenution for students, 
parents, and staff. Evaluations of initial gains in achieve* 
ment will be available in the Autumn of 1 989. 

Since the Pall of 1988, the Commissioner of Education 
for the State of Missouri has been sponsoring a statewice 
system of pilot accelerated schools in six districts <nc!wc:- 
ing Sl Louis and Kansas-Gey. The Illinois State Soaro or 
Education has initiated a statewide network of 24 pilot 
accelerated schools to begin funaioning in the ^aii of 
1 989, and Salt Lake City has made commitments to three 
accelerated schools this year. In these cases, ASP staff have 
been providing training and technical assisunce. although 
responsibility for the schools has been undertaken by the 
local educational agencies with state support m Missouri 
and Illinois. 
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The potential for accelerated schools to address (he 
needs of at-nsk students is a matter that should bt con- 
sidered bv sute and local educadonal policymakers. The 
transformation of existing schools to a^ .^^^erated ones, 
however, is not a trivial change. Suai .jumorphosis 
requires careful planning, analysis of requirements for 
support and technical assistance, and a willingness to shift 
many of the major educational decisions to staff and 
parents at school sites. And like any other changes, this 
transformation will have its costs. Costs can be divided 
into two tvpes, the costs of implementing the accelerated 



Accelerateti Schools in Action 

Illinois Network ofAcahnt^d Sdtooli 
cjo Or. Lyndon Wharton 
lllmols State Board of Education 
100 North Firtt Sl 
Springfield, IL 62777-0001 
This network includes 24 schools that will in* 
Jiiatc their programs in the 1 989-90 school year. 
Copies of thetr newsletter can b« obtained by 
writing: 

INAS Newsletter 
Illinois State Board of Education 
PD 4 0 (E-233) 
100 North First St* 
Springfield, IL 62777-0001 

Missouri Acnttnttd Schools 
c/o Ms. loan Solomon 
Missouri Oepanment of Elementary 
and Secondary Education 

P.O. Box 480 
Jefferson Ciy, MO 65102 
This group includes 6 pilot schools that began 
operation in the 1 988-69 school year. 

Sdit Uk§ City Aa9hnt9d Schools 
c/o Or. Maiy Jtan johnson 
Assistant Supenntendtnt of tnstniction 
Salt Lake City School Dlsaia 
440F^-100Soutfi 
SaltLaka . % UT 84nr - 
This group fndudv ».«nintaffy and 1 middit 
school thacbegiRO|.^aidoniiurfnftht 1968^9 
school year. - jTr rr'-' *" \ * • ' 

StMttMA ctwkir W Scftgafc Fmgnm 

c/o Henry Levin 
CERAS4C2 

Stanford Universfty 

Stanford. CA 94305 
These 2 schools indud« the Danid Webster 
School in San Frandsco and th« Hoover School 
in Redwood City, Caiifbmia. TTity have been in 
operation sinca tht 1 967--88 school year and are 
the basis for experimentation and testing of the 
accelerated school model. 



school process and the costs of improvementi n .rstr^c- 
tion. Implementation of the accelerated school prccsss 
requires resources for releas€-cime for teachers and con- 
sultant and materials expenses for training and faciiitaticn. 
The transformation necMsiutes creative scheouHrg 
meetings and the use of all staff development times ira 
faculty meetings for accelerated school activities. :n icci- 
tion, approximately S5,0OO-1 0.000 a year is needec 'or 
substitutes to provide adequate time for teachers :c car- 
ticipatt in the accelerated school process, .ftout ancr 
$5,000 a year is required for training personnel, -^ace^a 5. 
and other costs oi retreats. Thus, for about S3C per sruce'^: 
a school with 500 students can initiate tre acce-e^atec 
school process. Of course, any changes that er^er^c 
the process may have additional resource ''eauirer^e'^u. 
particularly those that would require adduicr.ai star*' 

Conclusion 

The Stanford Accelerated Schools Prog^'am s --^ 
only approach to acceleration. Comer n93C; arc v^c- 
den. Slavin. Kan^eit, and Livermon (1989) have acn-e^ec 
extraordinary results using principles that are sim i ar 'c tr e 
ASP, and the Reading Recovery Program deveiocec c » 
Marie Clay has dennonstrated the potential :o accsierate 
initial reading ptrformance of at-nsk stucents 3cenn.<» r. 
1987; Clay, 1979). 

But one must be cautious of the 'quick rlxes ' ara :re 
mechanical packaged approaches to curncuium anc 
strualon that have charactenzed educaticrai *eror-- -cr 
the disadvantaged. These have not shcwr ■crs-e'*' 
results that are educationally meaningful, if we are:o ste'^ 
the emerging tide of educational, economic, sonticai ^ri 
social problems attached to rising numders or at-ns^ iv^- 
dents, we must change the structure of schools r^ir\er :r m 
just focus on providing new •'teacher-proof" curncuiur- cr 
staff development packages. M Stanrcrc :. r asp :!irT 
believes that a major theme underlying those changes s 
the motto: 'Don't Remediate: ACCELERATE/' 
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